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THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; seemed to me that the sun had ceased to shine, 

oR, and all the light which flowed down upon the 

THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE | Prilliant scene around me came from her beau- 

SHORE RAILROAD. tiful face. I wished there was a hole in the 

platform beneath me, through which I might 

BY OLIVER OPTIC. sink out of sight; but then, I am sure, if I had 
gone down into the gloom of the space beneath 

CHAPTER XXV. me, I should instantly have wished myself back 
again; for I was the hero of the occasion, and 
the soft eyes of Miss Grace were fixed upon me. 
WAS never so “‘taken aback” in my life| As I listened to the silvery tones of the fair 
as when I heard the silvery voice of Miss | orator, I became conscious that I was present- 
Grace Toppleton, and saw the magnificent | ing a very awkward appearance. My hands 
giftin her hand. At any time I should have | seemed to be as big as the feet of an elephant, 
looked at her with interest; but just then it | and altogether too large to go into my pockets. 
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I did not know what to do with them, or where 
to put them. I felt like a great clumsy booby. 
But when the thought flashed upon me that 
Miss Grace was looking at me, and that she 
must consider me a boorish cub, I felt the 
necessity of doing something to redeem my- 
self. When I was fully conscious that she 
was looking at me, I quite forget that anybody 
else was engaged in a similar occupation. I 
straightened up, stiffened the quaking muscles 
in my framé, and permitted my cumbrous 
hands to fall at my side, just as the professor 
of elocution in the Wimpléton Institute had 
instructed me to do when I spoke ‘in public 
on the stage.” 

If the change of attitude produced no effect 
upon others, it did in me, for I knew then that 
I looked like a civilized boy, and bore myself 
with the dignity becoming the young engineer 
of the Lake Shore Railroad. Miss Grace 
handed me the watch, and I took it with my 
best bow. She finished her “ neat little speech,” 
and as her silvery tones ceased, I was painfully 
conscious that something was expected of me. 
It was a hard case. Clinging to the cow- 
catcher of a locomotive going at thirty miles 
an hour was nothing to it. Again I longed for 
a hole in the platform through which I might 
disappear from the public gaze. But there was 


no hole in the platform, and no chance to es- 
cape. The audience were heartily applauding 
the presentation speech of Miss Grace; and I 
think the major was prouder of her then than 
he had ever before been in his life. 

While this demonstration was in progress, I 
tried to gather up my thoughts for the mighty 


effort I was to make. © A: labored apology, 
with something about being in a “ tight place,” 
flashed upon my mind as a suitable preface to 
my speech; but I almost as quickly decided not 
to make any apology; for, since no one could 
suspect me of being a speech-maker, I was not 
likely to fall below their expectations ‘as an 
orator. Before I had concluded what I should 
say, or try to say, the applause ceased for an 
instant, and then the Toppletonians began to 
shout, ‘Speech! Speech!” ‘ 

If I could run an engine, there was no good 
reason why I should not make a speech. I 
had something to say, and all I had to do was 
to say it. Really it seemed to be the simplest 
thing in the world, and I determined to ‘‘ go 
in,” however I might come out of it. In a 
word, I was resolved to put it “‘ through by 
daylight.” 

‘*Miss Grace Toppleton,” I began; and the 
uttering of the whole name seemed. to af- 
ford me a grateful respite of some fraction of 
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a second in which to gather up the next idea. 
‘‘T.am very much obliged to the students of 
the Toppleton Institute for this beautiful gift. 
A gold watch is something I never expected to 
have. I didn’t think of anything of this kind 
when I came in here, and for that reason I 
was very much surprised. I shall always keep 
this watch, and whenever I look at its face, it 
will remind me of the generous fellows who 
gave itto me. I shall —” 

I was interrupted by a burst of rapturous 
applause from the students; and while I was 
waiting for it to subside, I was satisfied that I 
was doing very well. 

“T shall endeavor, with the help of this 
watch, always to be on time; and I hope I 
shall be able to do my duty to the officers and 
to the liberal patron of the Lake Shore Rail- 
road. Miss Toppleton, I am very grateful to 
all the good fellows who have given me this 
splendid watch; and though I don’t believe in 
wearing two faces, I shall never look at the 
face of this watch without thinking of another 
face — the face of the one who so prettily pre- 
sented it.” 

*“*Good! Good!” shouted the students; and 
another round of applause encouraged me in 
my arduous task. 

‘I shall always prize this watch,” I con- 
tinued, glancing at the beautiful time-keeper, 
‘* for the sake of those who gave it to'me; and 
I am sure I shall give it a double value because 
of the fair hands from which it passed into 
my own. With ten thousand thanks for the 


‘beautiful gift, I shall try to perform my duty 


better than ever before; and whatever work is 
given me to do, I shall put it through by day- 
light.” 

I made my best bow again, and retired from 
the stage amid a storm of applause. As Miss 
Grace followed me, I helped her down the 
steps. The pleasant, arch smile she bestowed 
upon me made me feel that I had not said any- 
thing which she disliked. 

“Mr. Wolf, you are quite a speech-maker,” 
said she. 

‘¢T don’t know; I never did any such thing 
before,” I replied, blushing like a little girl. 

* You did it real: well, Mr. Wolf; and when 
they don’t want you to run the engine, you 
must go to Congress.” 

‘If I had only known what was going on, I 
should have got ready for it, and shouldn't 
haye felt quite so sheepish.” é 

‘That would have spoiled the whole. You 
did splendidly. Now let me fasten the chain 
to your vest, and see how you look with the 
watch on.” 
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She took the watch from my hand, adjusted 
the chain in a button-hole of my vest with 
her own fair hands, and I could hardly resist 
the temptation to do or say something intense- 
ly ridiculous ; but I did resist it, and only 
thanked her as coolly.as I could for the ser- 
vice. Major Toppleton came up, and con- 
gratulated me on my speech. I think they did 
not expect me to be able to say anything, and 
perhaps some of the students would have en- 
joyed the scene quite as much if I had broken 
down completely. But I am confident that all 
the compliments I received were based upon 
the very meagre expectations of my intelligent 
audience. 

The students used me very handsomely, and 
for the time did not put on any airs. They 
treated me as an equal, and even Tommy Top- 
pleton was as gracious as though I had been 
the scion of a great house like his own. Miss 
Grace walked with me to the refreshment tables, 
and while the band, whose leader seemed to be 
an awful satirist, wickedly played, ‘ Hail to 
the Chief,” I partook of chicken salad, cake, 
and ice-cream, being actually waited upon by 
the fdir oratorical divinity who had presented 
me the watch. I was afraid she would scold 
me for saying that I should think of her face 
whenever I looked at the face of the watch; 
but she did not, and I suppose she regarded the 
daring expression as a piece of “‘ buncombe” 
tolerated by the license of such an occasion. 

I spent an hour in the most agreeable man- 
ner in the Sandy Beach Grove; indeed, the 
whole scene is still a bright spot in my memo- 
ry. ButI was obliged to return to the dummy, 
for after all I was only a poor boy, an employee 
of the magnate of Toppleton. I was out of 
place at the feast and the revel; -but I was very 
grateful to the students, and to all the people, 
especially Miss Grace Toppleton, who had 
treated me with such ‘ distinguished consid- 
eration.” I resumed my place on the engine, 
and as there were a.great many people toconvey 
back to Middleport, I made quick trips, and lit- 
erally succeeded in putting them all ‘‘ through 
by daylight.” 

After I had put up the dummy for the night, 
I went over to Centreport with my father, moth- 
er, and sisters in the major’s sail-boat, which he 
placed at my disposal for the purpose. I had 
never seen my parents so happy before. If 
they were proud of me, I could afford to for- 
give them for it. We had almost forgotten 
that the cloud of misfortune had ever lowered 
above us. My father had not tasted a drop of 
liquor since the fatal day on which he had lost 
his money, and this was enough to make us all 
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happy, without any of the other pleasant events 
which had gladdened our hearts. God had been 
very merciful to us, and had turned the wrath 
of man into blessings for us, and I am sure 
we were all grateful to him for his goodness 
to us. 

Nothing definite had been heard from Christy 
Holgate, but it was believed that he had gone 
to the South. A close watch was kept upon 
his family in Ucayga; for it was supposed that 
he would send for them, and it was hoped that 
their movements would enable the officer in 
charge of the case to ascertain his present 
residence. My father despaired of ever hear- 
ing from the runaway or the money, and all 
agreed that it would be but a poor satisfaction 
to have the wretch sent to the state prison for 
even a short term. 

We walked from the Mill Wharf up to the 
house after I had securely moored the sail- 
boat. We were still talking over the pleasant 
events of the day, and, for the third time, I had 
showed my watch to my sisters, who were 
prouder of it than I was. As we approached 
the house, I saw Captain Synders sitting on 
the fence, and apparently waiting for the re- 
turn of my father or myself. I could not 
believe that he had any business with me, for 
Colonel Wimpleton had paid the honest skip- 
per for the destruction of his boat, and nothing 
had been said for a week about arresting me 
for taking part in the mischief. ! 

“T’'m waiting for you, Mr. Penniman,” said 
Synders, as we went up to the gate. 

‘*T hope you haven’t had to wait long,” re- 
plied my father, gently. 

** Long enough,” added the constable, gruffly. 

*“* What can I do for you?” inquired my fa- 
ther, rather anxiously, I thought, though his 
face wore a good-natured smile. 

‘** Nothing for me, but you can do something 
for Colonel Wimpleton.” 

‘* What can I do for him?” 

‘* Pay the note of two thousand dollars which 
was due at noon to-day,” continued Synders, 
maliciously. 

‘** Colonel Wimpleton knows very well that 
my money was stolen from me, and that I can- 
not pay him,” replied my father. 

“It’s nothing to him that your money was 
stolen. You must pay the note.” 

*T can’t do that.” 

‘* Well, we know you didn’t do it, and this 
afternoon the colonel foreclosed the mortgage. 
I’m here to give you notice of it, and to warn 
you out of the house.” F 

‘‘Does he mean to turn me out to-night?” 
asked my father. i 
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“‘T shall give you legal notice to quit, before 
witnesses.” 

“IT will pay rent for the house,” suggested 
my father. 

“That won’t do,” answered Synders, shak- 
ing his head. ‘‘ The house must be sold after 
legal notice has been given; and in my opin- 
ion it won't bring a dollar over the mortgage, 
under the hammer.” 

“Well, I can't help myself,” added my fa- 
ther, gloomily. 

** You made a bad mistake when you turned 
upon the colonel,” sneered the officer. 

‘IT didn’t turn upon him; but we will not 
talk about that.” 

My father was very much depressed at the 
thought of losing the thousand dollars which 
he had invested in his house. All he had saved 
was to be swept away from him. The con- 
stable procured his witnesses, served his legal 
notices, and went away chuckling over the 
misery he left behind him. Doubtless he ex- 
aggerated the confusion and dismay of my 
father when he reported his doings to his em- 
ployer, and the great man gloated proportion- 
ally over the wreck he was making. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE AUCTION SALE. 


Y father was very unhappy, and my moth- 
er was afraid he would again resort to 
the cup for solace in his misfortune. I do not 
know what she said to him; but he treated her 
very tenderly, and never was a woman more 
devoted than she was during this threatening 
misfortune. My father was again a poor man. 
All .that he had of worldly goods was to be 
stripped from him to satisfy the malice of his 
hard creditor. He was too proud to apply to 
Major Toppleton for assistance, believing that 
he would have nothing to do with property on 
the other side of the lake. 

I continued to run the dummy, and was so 
happy as to keep on the right side of the major, 
his son, and the students. Before the expira- 
tion of the legal notice, my father hired a small 
house in Middleport, and we moved into it. 
It was only a hovel compared with the neat 
and comfortable dwelling we had occupied in 
Centreport, and the change was depressing to 
all the members of the family. My father’s 
place was advertised to be sold, and as the day 
— which looked like a fatal one to us — drew 
near, we were all very sad and nervous. Noth- 
ing had yet been heard of Christy; and the 
case was a plain one. The thousand dollars 


‘ 
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saved from the earnings of the debtor was to 
be sacrificed. No man in Centreport, how- 
ever much he wanted the house, would dare to 
bid upon it. 

My father desired to attend the sale, perhaps 
hopeful that his presepce might induce some 
friend of other days to bid a little more for the 
place. My mother did not wish to have him 
attend the auction; but as he insisted, she de- 
sired that I should go with him. I had no 
wish to be present at the humiliating spectacle, 
or to endure the sneers and the jeers of the 
Centreporters; but I decided to go, for my 
presence might be some restraint upon my 
father, if his misfortunes tempted him to drink 
again. I applied to Major Toppleton for leave 
of absence for my father and myself on the 
day of the sale. My father had engaged a 
man to take his place, and Faxon could now 
run the dummy. 

‘“*What’s going on over there?” asked the 
major, after he had consented to the absence 
of both of us. 

** My father’s place is to be sold at auction. 
Colonel Wimpleton has foreclosed the mort- 
gage,” I replied. 

“How much has your father paid on the 
house?” 

“ He paid a thousand dollars down; and the 
mortgage is for two thousand. He would have 
paid the note when it was due, but his money 
was stolen from him.” 

‘‘T remember about that,” added the major, 
musing. ‘Will the place bring enough at 
auction to enable your father to get back the 
thousand dollars he paid.” 

‘* No, sir; we don’t expect it will bring any- 
thing over the mortgage. Colonel Wimpleton 
means to punish my father by ruining him, 
and none of the Centreport people will dare to 
bid on the place.” 

He asked me several questions more, and I 
told him as well as I could how the matter 
stood. I was hoping most earnestly that he 
would offer to advance the money to pay off 
the mortgage; but, just as my expectations 
reached the highest’pitch, a gentleman inter- 
rupted the conversation, and the major went 
off with him in a few moments, having appar- 
ently forgotten all about the subject. My hopes 
were dashed down. I conveyed all the students 
out to Sandy Beach in the dummy that after- 
noon, and brought them back; but I was so 
absorbed in our family affairs that I hardly 
knew what I was doing. 

At one o'clock the next day, I went over 
to Centreport with father to attend the sale. 
He was very nervous, and I was hardly less 
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so. At the appointed time, a large collection 
of people gathered around the house. A red 
flag was flying on the fence, and all the com- 
pany seemed as jovial as if they were assem- 
bled for a picnic, rather than to complete the 
ruin of my poor father. Hardly any one spoke 
to us; but I saw many who appeared to be 
talking about us, and enjoying the misery we 
experienced, at the prospect of seeing our 
beloved home pass into other hands. 

Colonel Wimpleton was there, and so was 
Waddie. Both of them seemed to be very 
happy, and both of them stared at us as 
though we had no right to set foot on the 
sacred soil of Centreport. Others imitated 
their illustrious example, and we were made 
as uncomfortable as possible. In our hearing, 
and evidently for our benefit, a couple of men 
discussed their proposed bids, one declaring 
that he would go as high as fifteen dollars, 
while the other would not be willing to take 
the place at so high a figure. Finally, the 
colonel, after passing us a dozen times, halted 
before my father. 

“T suppose you have come over to bid on 
the place, Ralph,” said he. 

“No, sir; I have nothing to back my bid 
with,” replied my father, meekly. 

“You had better bid; I don’t think it will 
bring more than fifteen or twenty dollars over 


the mortgage,” chuckled the magnate. 
“Tt ought to bring fifteen hundred,” added 


my father. ‘I was offered that for it once.” 

“You should have taken it. Real estate is 
very much depressed in the market.” 

*‘T should think it was; and I’m afraid Cen- 
treport is going down,” answered my father, 
with a faint smile. 

“Going down!” exclaimed the great’ man, 
stung by the reflection. ‘‘ Any other piece of 
property in Centreport would sell a hundred 
per cent. higher than this.” 

“T suppose so!” ejaculated my poor father, 
fully understanding the reason why his place 
was to be sacrificed. 

The auctioneer, who had mounted the steps 
of the front door, interrupted the conversation. 
He stated that he was about to sell all the right, 
title, and interest which Ralph Penniman had 
in the estate at twelve o’clock on a certain 
day, described the mortgage, and called for 
a bid. 

“Twenty-five cents,” said a colored man in 
the crowd. j 

The audience gave way to.a hearty burst of 
laughter at the richness of the bid. 

“Thirty cents,” added Colonel Wimpleton, 
as soon as the noise had subsided. 
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The auctioneer dwelt on it for a moment, 
and then the colored man advanced to thirty- 
one cents. By this time it was clear to us that 
these proceedings were a farce, intended to tor- 
ment my father. I had never endured agonies 
more keen than those which followed these 
ridiculous bids, as I became conscious that my 
father was the butt of the company’s derision. 
The colonel, more liberal than the negro, went 
up to thirty-five cents, whereupon the latter ad- 
vanced another cent, amid the laughter and 
jeers of the assembly. Thus it continued for 
some time, the colored man, who had doubt- 
less been engaged to play his part, going up 
one cent, and the great man four. Others 
occasionally bid a cent or a half cent more; 
and half an hour was consumed in windy elo- 
quence by the auctioneer, and in cent and half- 
cent bids, before the offer reached a dollar. 

‘One dollar and five cents,” said Colonel 
Wimpleton, at this point. 

‘One dollar and six cents,” promptly re- 
sponded the negro. 

**One dollar and six cents is bid for this 
very desirable estate,” added the auctioneer. 
“ Consider, gentlemen, the value of this prop- 
erty, and the circumstances under which it is 
sold. Every dollar you bid goes into the pocket 
of the honest and hard-working mortgagor.” 

** One dollar and ten cents,” said the colonel, 
as if moved by this appeal. 

** Dollar ’leven,” added the negro. 

** Consider, gentleman, the situation of the 
unfortuate man whose interest in this property 
I am selling.” 

“ Dollar fifteen,” said the colonel. 

‘*Dollar fifteen and a half,” persisted the 
negro, amid roars of laughter. 

‘One thousand dollars,” said some one in 
the rear of the crowd, in a loud, clear tone. 

If the explosion of the honest skipper’s canal. 
boat, which had been the indirect cause of the 
present gathering, had taken place in the midst 
of the crowd, it could not have produced great- 
er amazement and consternation than the lib- 
eral bid of the gentleman on the outskirts of 
the assemblage. It was a bombshell of the 
first magnitude which burst upon the hilarious 
people of Centreport, met, as it seemed to me, 
for the sole purpose of sacrificing my poor 
father. I recognized the voice of the bidder. 

It was Major Toppleton. 

I had not seen him before. I did not know 
he was present. I afterwards learned. that he 
arrived only a moment before he made the bid, 
and only had time to perceive the nature off 
the farce which was transpiring before he 
turned it into a tragedy. 
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“Dollar fifteen and a half,” repeated the 
auctioneer, so startled that he chose not to 
‘take the astounding bid of the magnate of 
Centreport. 

“‘T bid one thousand dollars,” shouted Major 
Toppleton, angrily, as. he forced his way 
through the crowd to the foot of the steps 
where the auctioneer stood. 

“One thousand dollars is bid,” said the 
auctioneer, reluctantly. 

I looked at Colonel Wimpleton, who stood 
near me. His face was red, and his portly 
frame quaked with angry emotions. My fa- 
ther’s property in the house was saved. We 
looked at each other, and smiled our gratitude. 

*“*Toppleton must not have the property,” 
said Colonel Wimpleton to his lawyer, who 
stood next to him, while his teeth actually 
grated with the savage ire which shook his 
frame. He will put a nuisance under my very 
nose. Eleven hundred,” gasped the great man 
of Centreport, with frantic energy; and he was 
so furious at the interference of the major that 
I do not think he knew what he was about. 

‘¢ Twelve hundred,” added Major Toppleton, 
quietly, now that this bid ‘had been taken. 

“ Thirteen,” hoarsely called the colonel. 

‘* Fourteen.” 

‘* Fifteen.” 

The crowd stood with their mouths wide 
open, waiting the issue with breathless eager- 
ness. The auctioneer répeated the bids, as he 
would have pronounced the successive sen- 
tences of his own death warrant. Colonel 
Wimpleton had by this time forgotten all 
about my father, and was intent only on pre- 
venting his great enemy from buying the 
restate. 

‘* Sixteen,” said the major, who, seeing the 
torture he was inflicting upon his malignant 
‘rival, was in excellent humor. 

Seventeen,” promptly responded Colonel 
‘Wimpleton. 

*“ Eighteen.” 

** Nineteen,” gasped the colonel. 

** Two thousand.” 

“Twenty-one hundred,” roared the colonel, 
desperately. 

“ Twenty-two,” laughed the major. 

The colonel was listening to the remon- 
strance of his lawyer, and the auctioneer was 
permitted to dwell on_the last bid for a mo- 
ment. 

‘‘ Twenty-three! ” shouted the colonel. 

‘Twenty-three hundred dollars — twenty- 
three, twenty-three, twenty-three,” chipped the 
auctioneer, with professional formality, when 
the major did not instantly follow the last bid. 
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‘Going at twenty-three hundred! Are you all 
done?” 

‘*Knock it off!” growled the colonel, say- 
agely, but in a low tone. 

“Going at twenty-three hundred — one — 
two — three, — and gone, to Colonel Wimple- 
ton, at twenty-three hundred,” added the auc- 
tioneer, as he brought down his hammer for 
the last time. 

“Pretty well sold, after all,” said the major 
to me, as he rubbed his hands. 

“Yes, sir; thanks to you, it is very well 
sold,” I replied; running over with joy at the 
unexpected termination of the farce. 

Colonel Wimpleton swore like a pirate. He 
was the maddest man on the western continent. 

“Colonel, if you are dissatisfied with your 
bargain, I shall be happy to take the property 
at my last bid,” said the major, as he walked 
out into the road. 

I will not repeat what the great man of Cen- 
treport said in reply, for it was not fit to be 
set down on clean white paper. My father 
and I crossed the lake, and went home with 
the good news to my mother, who was anx- 
iously waiting to hear the result. Whatever 
joy she experienced at the good fortune of my 
father, she was too good a woman to exult 
over the quarrels of the two great men. 

“T think Colonel Wimpleton will not try to 
punish me any more,” said my father. “He 
pays eight hundred dollars more than I was 
offered for the place. If he is satisfied, I am.” 

The next day the twenty-three hundred dol- 
lars, less the expenses of the sale, was paid 
over to my father. He had already cast long- 
ing eyes upon a beautiful estate on the out- 
skirts of the town of Middleport, having ten 
acres of land, with a fine orchard; but the 
owner would not sell it for less than five thou- 
sand dollars. The fruit upon the place would 
more than pay the interest of the money; and, 
as soon as he had received the’ proceeds of the 
sale, he bought the estate, paying two thousand 
down, and giving a mortgage for three thou- 
sand. We moved in immediately.’ The house 
was even better than that we had occupied in 
Centreport, and I assure the reader, in con- 
cluding my story, that we were as happy as 
any family need be left at the end of a last 
chapter. 

Of the Lake Shore Railroad I have much 
more to say, in other stories which will follow. 
The road was soon completed to Grass Springs, 
thirteen miles from Middleport, and I ran the 
dummy to that point during the autumn. In 
due time we had a regular locomotive and 
cars, and ran to Ucayga, where we connected 
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with a great line of railway between the east 
and the west. We had a great deal of trouble 
with the Wimpletonians, and the Centreporters 
generally, of whichysomething will be said in 
my next story — ‘‘ LIGHTNING EXPRESS, OR 
Tue RivAat ACADEMIES.” 

The Toppletonians continued to treat me 
very kindly, and I did my best for them. Our 
family troubles appeared to be all ended. My 
father was as steady as he had ever been, and 
though we heard nothing from Christy, we 
were on the high road to prosperity. Miss 
Grace Toppleton was frequently a passenger 
in the dummy, and I must add that she was 
always very kind and considerate to me. Iam 
sure her smile encouraged me to be good and 
true, and to be faithful in the discharge of my 
duty; or, in other words, to put it THROUGH 
BY DAYLIGHT. 


THE HOLE IN THE BAG. 


BY JULIA P. BALLARD. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


ARL SCHERNI sat alone in his library. 

It was Christmas Eve. The tall, myriad- 
fingered fir was holding out its generous arms 
in the next room, laden with toys and useful 
gifts for his children. The fragrance of its 
balsam breath reached him through the open 
door. It was ten times sweeter than the_air 
in his library. If you ask why,I only need 
point to the cigar-stand on the table beside him. 
As he rose to take an Havana from the hand of 
the statuette, which for twenty years had held 
out to him his choice brown roll, Carl started. 
A package filled the bronze hand in place of 
the rolls. What could it mean? ‘Ah, it is 
Christmas Eve, and the good wife means te to 
be satisfied with some gift to-night, instead of 
my usual treat. I wonder if she is looking in 
at the door!” He turned his head. All was 
still. Carl took the package from the move- 
less fingers. He looked at it, felt it, smelt of 
it, but learned nothing. 

“ For Carl, with love and hope.” 

He knew the handwriting. It was Paulette’s. 
He scarcely understood why she wrote more 
than ‘ with love.” 

‘Hope, hope,” he said aloud, in a ques- 
tioning way. He took up his penknife to cut 
the string, but first walked to the open door, 
looked at the tree, and thought of the gentle 
hands that had wrought and hung there so 
many gifts of love. Love seemed glinting in 
letters of burnished gold from every burden 
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that weighed down the yielding boughs. He 
thought of Paulette’s kindness and forbear- 
ance for more than twenty years. And surely 
it had been well returned! Yes; still there 
was one thing, Carl knew, which even for her 
he had not been willing to give up. True. she 
had never blamed him, nor teased him about 
it. Noble wives never do. But she had told 
him how she felt, and what she would like more 
than a little. And he had smiled and kissed 
her, and smoked on, as even noble men will do! 

He passed on by the tree into the bedroom. 
Paulette was asleep. A smile lingered about 
her lips, and he thought it was born since she 
placed the package in the bronze hand. So he 
went back to the library, and cut the cord to 
see. Ah, Paulette! You have hit the nail on 
the head! You have beaten Santa Claus to- 
night. Only a curiously carved box, of some 
rich, dark wood; on the cover a quaint little 
man, dropping a silver dollar into the open 
mouth of a bag. A pile of dollars lies on one 
side, from which he has just taken it, and 
under the bag are more, rolling away to the 
edge of the cover. Ah, there is a hole in the 
bag! So he may keep on taking up dollars 
and putting them into the bag; and they, alas! 
will keep on rolling along to the cover’s edge, 
and quite out of sight. 

Silly man! Can he not see there is a hole in 
the bag? Ah, but where is he looking? What 
does he hold in the other hand? Surely it isa 
cigar! The end is bright scarlet. He is watch- 
ing the tip of blue that rims the scarlet with a 
pale, dusty edge. He does not look at the bag! 

“A fine cigar-box, truly. Very suggestive! ” 
said Carl. ‘‘‘ With love and hope!’ Just like 
Paulette! How long has she been studying 
out that bit of mischief? How longa time has 
old Rupert spent over it? or has it been made 
to order at all?” 

Just then Carl spied a narrow slip of paper 
in the box — “ Haggai, i.6.” That was all. 
He thought.it might be enough; so he found 
the chapter and verse. ‘‘ He that earneth 
wages, earneth it to put into a bag with 
holes.” 

‘A pretty striking text,” said Carl to him- 
self. ‘‘Old Peter Barnes does that; working 
all the week'like a slave, and putting his money 
in the ale-house every Saturday night. Punch 
bowls and brandy cups are bags with big holes. 
But this queer little man isn’t holding a cup. 
I suppose there are other bags with holes. If 
I had one; I should like to drop an Havana or 
two into it to please Paulette.” 

What else Carl thought just then I can’t say. 
He looked around uneasily, then went to a 
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little drawer in -his secretary, and opened a 
banded box of cedar, and took out a cigar. 
The thoughts he had after that went up with 
the smoke; but they came back again, for that 
was a farewell cigar for Carl. He thought 
a while after he threw the last of it into the 
dying fire. Then he took the cedar box, 
wrapped it up, directed it to his wife, and 
hung it on the strongest arm of the Christmas 
fir. It may seem a trifle to change aman. I 
can’t explain it; but I know that on smaller 
pivots than this little symbolic cigar-holder 
many a destiny has turned. A glimpse of a 
long-forgotten wedding-ring once stopped the 
hole in a drunkard’s bag. An old Bible, ina 
neglected dorner, once stopped the hole in a 
gambler’s bag. An act of Quaker honesty 
once stopped forever the hole in a robber’s 
bag. _ Be this as it may, the next morning, 
when the eager children were shouting and 
clapping hands over wonderful gifts, and Pau- 
lette’s tears fell silently on the lid of a cedar 
box, Carl stopped all the fuss by telling his 
wife and children to be quiet while he gave 
them 


Tue Story or HANs AND CLAIRE. 


‘Of course they were ready, and this was it: — 
Once there was a poor little boy, and he 
His father worked 


lived in a poor little home. 
hard to put bread into six little mouths besides 
his own; so he ran away from home, to make 


his own fortune. He fared badly enough for 
a while, till at length he met a very sweet lady, 
too beautiful for me to describe. 

“If I could only live where I might look at 
her, and listen to her voice! ” 

His good fairy heard his wish, and said, — 

“If you will be ¢rue, and Zure, and good, I 
wiil put you where you can always see her face 
and hear her voice.” 

The poor boy’s eyes sparkled as he promised 
the fairy he would. Then she held a glass be- 
fore him, and lo! he was as handsome as the 
beautiful lady! His face was ruddy, his locks 
glossy, his‘eye bright, his smile radiant. Then 
the lady thought, ‘* J would like always to look 
at him, and hear 4s voice.” And the good 
fairy pleased them both, and pronounced them 
man and wife. Then she whispered a secret 
to the boy — a man now. 

‘Here is a bag; drop every dollar you earn 
into it, only spending what is for your real and 
best good, and you will fill the bag. If you 
fail to do- so, you will find it empty.” 

So Hans dropped his dollars into the bag, 
and Claire dropped dollars in also; and it 
began to grow fat, and they had enough be- 
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sides to supply all their need. Their home 
was very happy. Every one laved to come 
and see them; and all said, ** What wonderful 
people are Hans and Claire!” They did not 
lack for favor from small and great; and their 
good fairy smiled on them daily. 

One day Hans went with a stranger on a 
long journey. He rode through vale and forest, 
and open field, and beside broad rivers, and 
talked of all he saw with his new companion. 
They came to a field where a strange plant 
grew. 

‘* What is this?” asked Hans. 

“Do you not know?” said the stranger. “I 
will show you.” 

So they went into the field. Hans admired 
the restless ocean of waving gree, with rose- 
hued, bell-shaped blossoms dotting it with sin- 
gular beauty. Then the stranger tempted Carl. 
He told him it was a plant ‘* good to make one 
wise;” that people had found it so for four 
hundred years. That the first people who 
lived in this land knew this, and so they dried 
the leaves, and put them in hollow canes, and 
smoked themselves wise. Some had rich tubes 
of silver, and some of tortoise shell, and some 
of gold, and ¢hey grew wiser; and some used 
the leaves in long, slender, solid rolls, and 
they grew wisest of all. Soon he persuaded 
Hans to try a roll; and there, in the midst of 
this new Eden, he took the roll, and enveloped 
himself in its mysterious cloud. A dreamy feel- 
ing of rest came over him; he forgot his friend, 
forgot everything for a while. He was grow- 
ing wise! 

Hans went home; and after that he and the 
stranger met often. Claire wondered who had 
woven a spell about Hans. He did not come 
home so early at night. He did not toss and 
hug the little ones sooften. He did not always 
speak so pleasantly to her. Sometimes he re- 
fused the little dainties she had been wont to 
prepare for him with her own hands. Worse 
than all, he was changing his friends. Those 
who had come to see them before were all 
charming people, such as Hans used to be. 
Now some were rough men, boisterous men, 
full of coarse jokes. So Claire slipped away, 
and left them alone with Hans. He, too, 
seemed to grow like them. Worse yet, the 
bag the good fairy had given him began to 
grow thin. He put in the dollars, but they 
seemed to vanish. Hans did not at once notice 
this. He wondered he did not prosper. He 
wondered his lands began to slip from him, 
and his taxes to grow a burden. But he looked 
in every place except the right place to find the 
reason. 
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One day Claire wanted some money. She 
had always had it before, and many a sorrow- 
ful face had smiled with joy on leaving her. 
Now she was denied money. 

One day, after Hans went out with the 
stranger, Claire went in alone, and looked at 
the bag. She turned it about, over, and up- 
side down, and she found there was a big hole 
in the bottom. Then the good fairy told her 
a secret, and when Hans came in she told it to 
him. He looked at the bag. Sure enough, a 
big hole, where'dollars and dollars must have 

‘gone through! He held it up in wonder, and 
the fairy whispered, — 

‘*Did you keep your promise?” 

Hans started. What had he done? 

Then she took him with her to the stranger’s 
home, and showed him a chest, in which lay 
piled a glittering till-full of dollars — dollars 
which had all rolled out of 4zs bottomless bag. 
For the stranger owned the treacherous sea of 
green and rose color, and he knew well how to 
fill his coffers by blinding other people’s eyes. 
Then the fairy held the glass before Hans. 
His own mirror surely did not tell such a tale. 
Sunken eyes, prominent cheek bones, sallow 
complexion, teeth disrobed of péarl, deep fur- 
rows in forehead and cheek — a haggard face, 
truly! 

‘** Now,” said the fairy, “if you will renew 


the first promise, — give up whatever is impure, 
— I will give you a whole bag, and a new face.” 


*T will,” said Hans. So she held the glass 
before him again; and now he felt ready to see 
Claire. They’ went together to the bag. It 
was whole and heavy. Claire looked like a 
new being. Hans’s heart grew light. His 
choice friends came back. The boisterous, 
rude, uncleanly people fell away, one by one. 
Hlis home was transformed. All his dollars 
staid in the mended bag except those which 
went for things ‘* pure and good,” and he never 
missed them. 


Paulette understood the story, and said, 
‘“« Her Christmas gift, with the story, was bet- 
ter than all she had ever made or given in her 
life.” Carl doubted this; but the children 
clapped their hands, and said they voted for 
the good fairy, and would never put dollars 
into bags with holes in the bottom, even if 
they slid through in tubes of tortoise, or silver, 
or solid gold. 


——_—___— 


—— Accorpinc to James Russell Lowell, 
boys do_not rob birds’ nests; they gdlogize. 
He does not approve of ovlogy as a general 
science, however. 





MOLLIE’S PETS. 
BY AUNT KATIE. 


(CONCLUDED.] 


NE morning, when Mollie came down to 

breakfast, she was told, to her great de- 
light, that instead of one pet she now had four, 
for that Imp was lying in state in the garret 
with three little Imps, as black as herself, beside 
her. Mollie flew up stairs in atrice. Instead 
of three kittens she found four; but when she 
joyfully proclaimed the fact at the breakfast 
table, before her father, her glee was changed 
to grief! He declared that they must all be 
drowned! Gentle Mollie was not in the cus- 
tom of disputing her father’s commands, but 
the exigencies of the case gave her courage. 
‘‘ Father,” she said, mournfully, ‘‘ Tidy had 
three kittens, and you did not drown them.” 

‘* So much the more reason for making away 
with these, my daughter. I can’t take a step 
now without having a cat under my heels. 
Besides, Tidy’s kittens, being perfectly white, 
are rarities, and Katie is going to give them 
away; while nobody wants ugly black things 
like yours.” 

“They are not ugly, father; at all,” said 
Mollie, almost choking with tears. ‘ Every- 
body says Imp is pretty; and only think of 
her feelings! How would you like it, if wild 
Indians carried off all your children at once?” 

‘* Well, Mollie,” said her father, laughing, 
‘*in consideration for Imp’s maternal feelings, 
we'll spare one of the lot; but, if you want to 
be merciful, drown the rest directly. before 
they know anything.” 

Poor Mollie was very much perplexed in 
making up her mind which to save; but, with 
Abram’s and Kate's help, the matter was at 
length decided; and the three victims were 
triumphantly carried off by Abram, who, as 
we have seen before, was not troubled with 
any very tender scruples. 

Mollie called her new favorite Sprite, who, 
if not as intelligent, was even more playful 
and graceful than her mother. Sprite was, 
indeed, so very full of mischief that she was 
always getting into scrapes, and keeping her 
poor mistress, as well as her mother, in a con- 
stant state of excitement. She waged acrusade 
against the big dog, and in one of her battles 
with him, had a bit of her tail snapped off. 
She nearly fell in a pot of boiling water, for- 
aging about the kitchen in search of plunder; 
and, in trying to escape one morning from a 
broom-handle raised against her in the cellar, 
where she was stealing the milk, she popped 
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into a cistern which some of the farm men 
had left open. Her piercing cries soon brought 
Mollie and her sisters to the spot. But the 
cistern was too deep for them to give her any 
assistance, and the men were off in a distant 
field. Poor Moilie was in great distress, and 
Abram ran as fast as his stout little legs would 
let him to fetch one of the men. But before 
he got back with help, Sprite’s cries were heard 
no longer. Her little dead body was floating 
on top of the water. So all the man who went 
down the cistern could do was to bring it care- 
fully up and give it to Mollie, who, all in tears, 
did her best to bring it to life again. She had 
often heard, she said, ‘‘that cats had nine 
lives; so why shouldn't Sprite have two?” 
But the warm fire and the gentle rubbing were 
all in vain. 

“It is no use, Mollie,” said Abram. ‘She 
is as dead as a door nail; so don’t cry any 
more, but let us bury her. Like the obliging 
owl in Cock Robin, under the willow tree, 
‘with my spade and shovel, I will dig her 
grave.’ We will have a grand funeral. All 
the cats shall come to it, and Rover, too, must 
let bygones be bygones, and trot along. It 
will be grand fun, I can tell you.” 

Mollie dried her eyes at this, but with be- 
coming gravity answered that she could not 
see the fun; but still she would like to have 
Sprite buried decently, and that he might dig 
the grave, if he liked. 

‘* Where are you going to get a coffin?” said 
little Katie. 

**There’s no trouble about that,” said Abram. 
‘* Mother has a raisin box, which I know, from 
a peep I had in it the other day, is almost 
empty. She will let you take that, I am sure, 
and you can have my wagon for the hearse, 
which we will cover with grandmother's old 
black shawl.” 

All was arranged according to Abram’s pro- 
gramme, except the funeral procession, which, 
in spite of all his efforts, was not a success. 
The tom-cat and the gray cat were wholly re- 
fractory; Katie had to carry Tidy in her arms, 
and the kittens in her apron, before she could 
reduce them to order; whilst Abram had double 
duty to perform. He dragged the hearse with 
one hand, and Rover with the other. Mollie 
and Imp, as chief mourners, were a little more 
sedate and dignified. But before the affair was 
over, the latter, Iam sorry to say, lost her char- 
’ acter for sobriety; for, when the box was laid 
in the grave, she kicked and scratched so 
furiously, that Mollie, who held her in her 
arms, was glad to let her go; whereupon she 
scampered off to the barn, with Rover at her 
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heels. The next day, however, she was seen 
scratching away at the little mound of sods 
Abram had- raised over the spot, and cater. 
wauling in a dismal manner, which strange 
behavior was a source of immense comfort to 
Mollie, as an evidence of both sagacity and 
sensibility on the part of her favorite. 

Sprite being thus respectably buried, Mollie 
decided to raise a stone to her memory; and 
Abram, whom she took into her confidence, 
rummaged in the carpenter’s shop for a suitable 
board, which he brought to Mollie in triumph. 

**Now, Mollie,” he said, ‘* you have the 
tombstone, but no epitaph. Who will write it? 
It must be poetry, of course.” 

‘No, that is not necessary,” said. Mollie. 
* We'll just put on the name and the dates — 
that will be enough.” 

**T don’t think so,” said Abram. ‘‘ Whoever 
heard of any one who was buried with such 
honors having no poetry written on them? 
That would never do. No, we must make 
Emily write it, and ask one of the boys to 
print it.” 

Away he ran to find Emily, who was consid- 
ered the clever member of the family. She at 
once consented to write the epitaph, and shut 
herself up in her room for the purpose. But 
she was so long about it that the children grew 
impatient; and Abram, who was something 
of a boaster, declared that he could have writ- 
ten twenty epitaphs while she was writing one. 
At last, when they had nearly made up their 
minds to do without it, Emily’ made her ap- 
pearance. 

“Read it aloud, Emy,” said Abram, “ and 
let us, hear how it sounds.” 


SPRITE’s EPITAPH. 
Beneath this green old spreading tree, 
Sprite, our hapless kitten, lies, 
Renowned for mirth and noisy glee, 
For chasing birds and catching flies. 
Here may she rest, in calm repose, 
Forever free from feline woes. 


‘QO, why didn’t you make it longer?” said 
Abram. “I thought you would tell about her 
funeral, and bring us all in.” 

““ Well, I did try to,” said Emily, good- 
naturedly, ‘‘ but I could not make it rhyme, 
somehow.” ; 

“T am very glad you didn’t make it any 
longer,” said William, ‘if I have to print it. 
Besides, what do you want a long rigmarole 
for? So give it to me, and let me see what I 
can do.” 

The epitaph was very nicely printed, and the 
tombstone was put up; and every day, for a 
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week or two, Mollie and Katie amused them- 
selves gathering the first spring violets to 
throw upon little Sprite’s grave. 

It was scarcely two months, however, before 
Imp was found dead by the pump in the yard. 
Abram insisted upon holding what he called a 
“‘coroner’s inquest,” to find out the cause of 
her death. But the result of the investigation 
was very unsatisfactory. No one knew any- 
thing about it, and Mollie was obliged to con- 
tent herself with burying her by the side of 
Sprite. One tombstonedid for both; but there 
was no room on it for more than a simple 
record; which was, perhaps, just as well, as 
Emily was away, and Mollie did not feel her- 
self equal to so ambitious a literary effort. 

After Imp’s death, Mollie’s father gave her a 
canary bird, of which nothing more can be 
said, than that it was a very beautiful singer, 
and that Mollie took good care of it; such 
very good care, indeed, that she was not only 
very suspicious of every cat that came near it, 
but, if the truth must be told, her love for the 
species turned into the most violent animosity. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








OHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 
BY M. R. L. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. Joy. 
James, her Son. 


Mrs. DuFFEE, 
Mrs. Brown, and Ladies. 


Scene I. — Kitchen. Mrs. Joy at table, 
busily preparing food for the oven. Pies, 
cake, flour, &c., on the table. 


Mrs. Foy. (Rolling pie-crust.) How well I 
get along with my work this morning! I shall 
soon have finished my baking, and then I shall 
find time to cover Fred's ball before dinner. It 
will be quite a surprise to him, and I know he 
will be so delighted. He will need it, too, if 
the base ball club meets this afternoon. But, 
bless my heart, what is this? 


[ James, his clothes ragged and muddy, bursts 
into the room.| 

Why, Jimmy, where have you come from? I 

couldn’t imagine what was coming. Really, 

my dear boy, you are a perfect fright! You 

are a sight to behold! 

Fames. (Puffs and blows.) QO, aunt! I fell 
into the mud. Jack Wilson caught me and 
pulled me down. I was trying to climb the 
fence. I caught my pants on an old nail, and 
tore this big hole. (Holding up the rent.) O, 
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dear! (Pitifully.) Won't you please give me 
a pin? 

Mrs. Foy. I should think it was a big hole, 
you poor little fellow! Here, let me fix it for 
you. (Pins up the rent.) My poor brother's 
child! 

SFames. Such miserable old trousers, I hate 

‘em! Wish they wouldn’t tear every time a 
fellow looks at’em. Plaguy cold too! Most 
froze! 
« Mrs. Foy. (Brushing the mud from his 
clothes.) I should say as much. ’Tis a burn- 
ing shame for you to be out this weather so 
thinly clothed* You have outgrown your jack- 
et long ago. And don’t you feel hungry? 
Here, Jimmy, take this. (Gives hima cake.) 
I know you can eat it. 

Fames. Hungry? (Speaking with his mouth 
full.) You'd better believe I am, O, aunt, 
this cake is awful goed. 

Mrs. Foy. You poor little neglected crea- 
ture! Here, take some pie (cuts a pie and 
gives him a piece), and help yourself to the 
cake and doughnuts. You don’t get such a 
chance every day. 

SFames. That’sso. Mother never makes pies 
and cake, and she says doughnuts ain’t good 
for little boys to eat. Makes ’em sick. 

Mrs. Foy. (Aside.) In my opinion it makes 
little boys sick to go miserably clothed, with 
only half enough to eat. (Zo James.) Where 
is your mother to-day? 

Sames. O, she is going around collecting 
money to send some tracts to the Sandwichers. 
Hope they’ll never get ’em. Father said this 
morning he wished I was a little heathen, and 
then perhaps mother would care something 
about me, and fix me up. Don’t want no 
tracts, though. I hate ’em. Rather have a 
new cap or a pair of mittens.. Anyhow, I do 
wish mother would stay at home once in a 
while, and have something good for a fellow 
to eat, as you do. O, aunt, you are the best 
woman in the world! But,. golly, there she 
comes! If she finds me here, won't I catch it! 
(Snatches a few doughnuts and runs out.) 


[Enter Mrs. DuFFEE. ] 


Mrs. Foy. (Pleasanily.) Ah, good morn- 
ing. How do you do? Come right in. Won’t 
you excuse me if I ask you to be seated in my 
kitchen? I must attend to my pies in the oven. 
They are not quite done. And won’t you lay 
aside your bonnet and shawl? 

Mrs. Duffee. (Languidly.) No, thank you. 
My call at this unfashionable hour is purely on 
business. I can only remain for a short time. 
I see you are, as usual, engaged in domestic 
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drudgery. For my part, I wonder how you 
can find pleasure in such employment. ‘Been 
making doughnuts too. (Zakes one, and be- 
gins to eat it.) I never allow my children to 
eat anything of the kind. The great Dr. 
Quackum has written a pamphlet of seventy- 
nine pages, in which he proves conclusively 
that pies.and cakes of all kinds are exceedingly 
injurious to the human stomach, and are the 
cause of all sorts of diseases. 

Mrs. Foy. I should think that might depend 
upon the quality and the quantity. I grant 
that rich pastry is hurtful; but mine, I think, 
wilf not injure any one. Won’teyou try a piece 
of my pie? (Handing the pie and a knife.) 

Mrs. Duffee. Well, I don’t know. I don’t 
care if I do (takes a generous piece), though 
it is against my principles to eat such things. 
Besides, I, don’t choose to spend my time and 
strength in making them. Such tasks are 
very distasteful to me. I choose to seek a 
more refined and congenial sphere of labor. 
When I married, I never intended to make a 
drudge of myself for any one, by devoting my 
valuable time to housework. Of all things, I 
detest that the most. (Unperceived by Mrs. 
Joy, she puts a few doughnuts in her pocket.) 

Mrs. Foy. In my opinion, when a woman 
has a house and family, whose care devolves 
upon her, it is her duty to attend to them; and 
I really find both pleasure and contentment in 
ministering to the wants of my husband and 
children, and in trying to make home happy 
and inviting to them. 

Mrs. Duffee. O, well, you always did have 
narrow, contracted views about some things. 
You are certainly not up to the times in this 
respect. There is now in sotiety quite a revo- 
lution in progress in regard to woman’s rights, 
and I hail it with joy; and I firmly believe 
that suffrage is a right of every woman, and 
that it is both base and unjust to defraud her 
of it; and the time is soon coming when — 

Mrs. Foy: O, 1 beg you to spare me on this 
subject. I really must trust my husband to 
manage politics _a while longer; and as for 
rights, I don’t perceive that I suffer in this 
respect. 

Mrs. Duffee. 1 suppose it will be impossible 
to convince you; so I will do my errand. I 
came in to see if I could not interest you in 
behalf of the Society for Aiding Destitute Chil- 
dren. It is a noble enterprise; and I think 
even you can find no fault with its objects. 
We are clothing scores of little boys and girls 
whose parents are poor and drunken, and are 
doing a great amount of good in other ways. 
This afternoon we have a special meeting at 
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Mrs. Smith’s; and if you could only be induced 
to join us, Iam sure you would be convinced 
of the great necessity of sueh a benevolent or- 
ganization. You become a member by the 
payment of the paltry sum sof one dollar, and 
the society meets only twice in the week. 

Mrs. Foy. I certainly think very favorably 
of your society and its objects, and have often 
desired to aid you; and I know of nothing 
now to prevent my meeting with you this af- 
ternoon. ) 

Mrs. Duffee. (With animation.) 
shall all be delighted — 

Mrs. Foy. But Iam unwilling to devote so 
much time to it. I will join your soviety and 
pay my dues promptly, but really will not 
agree to be present at all its meetings. The 
cause of poor, neglected children, however, is 
one that always interests. me. And lately my 
sympathies have been awakened in behalf of 
them by a sad case. which came under my own 
observation. I hope your society may find 
this case worthy of its aid. 

Mrs. Duffee. O, my heart rejoices to hear 
you say so. By all means present your case 
to the society. I am so glad to see you mani- 
fest such an interest. ( Weeps, and puts hand- 
kerchief to her eyes.) You will never lose 
your reward. F had feared you did not care 
for the poor and destitute. But I must be 
going, (Rising up.) We shall look for you 
this afternoon. Do come early, and, be as- 
sured, we shall all welcome you to our numbers. 

Mrs. Foy. Thank you; I will go, and shall 
ask the privilege of taking with me a little des- 
titute boy, who, I am sure, needs.your sympa- 
thy and aid. 

Mrs. Duffee. Certainly, certainly; do not 
hesitate a moment. But good morning. 

Mrs. Foy. Good morning. [ Curtain. 


O, we 


Scene II. Sewing-circle. Ladies seated about 
the room, busily sewing and talking. Mrs. 
DuFFEeE at a table preparing work. 


Mrs. Duffee. Yes, ladies, I called on my 
sister-in-law to-day, to talk with her about her 
duties in relation to our society. I felt it my 
duty, though, I confess, a very disagreeable 
one; but you all know I never shrink in this 
glorious cause. I am always willing to domy 
part. I found her, as usual, wholly wrapped up 
in self, having more interest in her pastry and 
sweetmeats than in the cause of suffering hu- 
manity; but finally, after my earnest persua- 
sions, she consented to meet with us this after- 
noon; and I do hope, ladies (affectedly), you 
will receive her with open arms. Let nothing 
that I have said prejudice you against her; but 
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let your influence over her be such that she may 
see her errors, and in future be mindful of the 
woes of her fellow-men. We all have a duty 
to do in this respect. 

Mrs. Brown. There, she is coming now. 


{Zuter Mrs. Joy, leading JAMES with ragged 
clothes, and an old slouch hat on his head.) 
Mrs. Duffee. Ah, so you have come at last! 

We are all glad to see you. We welcome you 

with pleasure to our midst. This is my sister- 

in-law, Mrs. Joy, ladies. (They dow.) 

Mrs. Foy. I am pleased to meet you, ladies, 
and I have taken the liberty of bringing with 
me a poor, forsaken boy, whom I found fight- 
ing with bad boys in the street. He seems to 
be sadly in need of your aid, and I hope your 
society will befriend him, as he appears to be 
deserted by all his friends. 

Mrs. Duffee. Be assured his case shall be 
attended to at once. Take off your hat, son- 

ny. (He takes off his hat.) Why! Martha 

Ann Joy! How dare you? (With great an- 

ger.) 

Mrs. Brown. Bless my heart! 
Mrs. Duffee’s Jimmy ! 

, Mrs. Duffee. Do you dare tell me you did 

not know that was my boy? (Sinks into a 

chair.) 

Mrs. Foy. Certainly, I knew it was your 
boy; and I supposed you would be all the 
mbre willing .to supply his wants. I thought 
your society was for such as he. 

Mrs. Duffee. (Meekly.) Sister Joy, you have 
taught me a lesson I shall never forget. It is 
a severe one, and I am mortified to think of 
my folly.. Henceforth I will try to be a mother 
to my poor, neglected child. I see plainly how 
I have failed in the past, and in the future will 
try to remember, ladies, that charity, though 
it does not end there, begins at home. 

[Exeunt. 


If that ain’t 


sisithaapenipemasiales 

—— THE emperor of the French was re- 
cently driving with two friends in Fontaine- 
b'eau Forest, and saw an old woman and her 
donkey-cart upset. He jumped down, put on 
the wheel, gallantly placed the old woman on 
the cart, and gave her a hundred francs to buy 
grease for the wheels. 


—— For forty-eight years the natives of 
Kona, in Hawaii, assembled the people to- 
gether at church by blowing conch shells. 
Recently they have raised a fine bell upon the 
tower of one of their churches; and the first 
use they made of it was to toll forty-eight 
strokes over the burial of the old conch shells, 
which was celebrated with due solemnity. 
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Base Ball Items. 
UR articles on lacrosse, which have occu- 
pied the better part of this page for the 
last two months, are now concluded, and we 
shall have more room for articles on base ball 
and other subjects of interest to Our Boys and 
Girls. The season closed with the champion- 
ship of America in the hands of the Mutual 
Club, who grasped it from the Atlantics at the 
last hour. The gold ball offered by Mr..F. 
Queen, of New York, last spring, has not been 
awarded, but will be played for, at the com- 
mencement of next season, by the Mutuals and 
Athletics. The Harvards carried off the hon- 
ors in this section. 

The annual game between the married and 
single members of the Tri-Mountain Club, a 
few days since, resulted in favor of the single 
men, who défeated their married comrades by 
a score of 34 to 23, in eight innings. The Up- 
ton Club, of Boston, who have, for the last 
three years, been one of the leading clubs 
among the juniors, have joined the Massachu- 
setts Association, and now rate as a senior 
club. 

The following gentlemen were chosen officers 
of the Massachusetts Association of National 
Base Ball, for the season of 1869, at the an- 
nual meeting last month: President, M. M. 
Rogers, Lowell Club, of Boston; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. Bush, Harvard Club, of Cambridge; 
Recording Secretary, Charles R. Byram, Re- 
vere Club, of Boston; Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, H. A. Hudson, Fairmounts, of Marlboro’; 
Treasurer, S. Van Campen, Wamsutta Club, 
New Bedford, Mass. M. M. Rogers, C. W. 
Clifford, and A. Bush were chosen to repre- 
sent the association at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association at Washington. 


— Tue Lowell Club will have two new 
men for their first nine next season. Both 
are players of good repute, and altogether the 
Lowell team next year will be stronger than 
any they have had before. 2 
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AMPUTATIONS. 
1290. Take away the arm of a fleet of vessels, 
| and leave a girl’s name. 1291. Take away the 
arm of a bracelet, and leave*to lease. 1292. 
Take away the leg of an ambassador, and leave 
what we've all done. 1293. Take away the 


S | leg of an incredible story, and leave finished. 








ANSWERS. 

1272. Cape Hatteras. 1273. Ann Arbor. 
1274. Drama. 1275. Cringe. 1276. Blade. 
1277. Ledger. 1278. The Starry Flag, or the 
Young Fisherman of Cape Ann. 1279. Value 
a good conscience. 1280. G (race) (was in 
awl) (her) (foot) (steps) h (Eve) (n in her) 
(eye); in (Eve) (rye) (gesture) (dig) n (eye) 
(tie) (and) (love) — Grace was in all her foot- 
steps, heaven in her eye; in every gesture dig- 
nity and love. 1281. 6453. 1282. 1.° Spoil. 
2. Tiara. 3. Opened. 4. Vespertine. 5. Es- 
teemed. 1283. Barbadoes. 


Sans-TETEs. 

1285. Behead an article of toilet, and leave a 
pudden movement. 1286. Behead optics, and 
leave an affirmative. 1287. Behead a young 
girl, and leave help. DownseEy. 


TRANSPOSITION OF STORY. 


1288. Ten Crete storeships. 
GrorGEe GIMNEY. 


ENIGMA. 
1289. It is composed of 8 letters. The 5, 6, 
7, 2 is a kind of cloak. The 1, 8, 3, 4 is a 
famous woman of the Bible. The whole is 


suggestive of the Grecian bend. 
Lamp Post. 


| 1294. Take away the leg of an article of dress, 
| and leave a drink. 


1295. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
same words: — 

1296. We sat down —— together by the fire 
and ; then we took our and shot some 
—. 1297. As soon as I reached my ——, I 
; thence I went to the ——. + 

SANCHO PANZA. 


sat down on 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
1298. OR. — What city? 1299..Raa. — What 


promontory of France? 
Fiyinc DuFCHMAN. 


CHARADES. 
1300. My first is a natural pit; 
My second, an article small; 
My third is for merchandise fit; 
My whole is a state among states, 
Which, when divided, will fall. 
EUREKA. 
1301. My first a deadly reptile is; 
My second belongs to a bee; 
My whole is a form of vaunting speech, 
From which boys and girls should be free. 
ORIENTAL. 


1302. My first shows time’s relentless flying; 
My second is, there’s no denying, 
What all Our Boys, who live, will be; 
My whole makes crafty robbers flee. 
GrEEN HERON, Esa. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
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“OLD PEN'S brother *“ Lou” is an infant 
prodigy. The Thanksgiving turkey was 

all a turkey should be — plump, tender, and 
large. Lou declared it was not only ‘“ per- 
fectly splendid,” but angelic. Upon being 
reprimanded for naming turkeys and angels 
in the same breath, the young hopeful ex- 
plained, ‘* Well, don’t they both have wings?” 
— John Smith, we have seen a woman, whom 
every one called a lady of refinement, become 
. so ‘‘ intoxicated ” — if we may use the word — 
with a ‘ friendly game of cards at home,” as 
to strike another lady a smart blow in the face, 
because she detected a misdeal in the game, 
and spoke of it. If card-playing can be so 


beguiling, better let it alone, for it may open 
the way to temptation and crime. 

Hautboy undertook to perpetrate a joke at 
the expense of a small boy who slipped and 


fellon the ice. ‘‘ Have you lost anything?” 
IIautboy facetiously inquired. ‘* Yes,” stall 
boy replied, ‘‘ I lost my balance.” Second puz- 
zle accepted. — Minion, Box 457, Wooster, 
Ohio, is a printer, and wishes to correspond 
with the craft. — Hoky Poky, we are not gone 
yet. — Um Brella sends a puzzle. ‘‘ Add s to 
a plural noun and make a singular noun. 
Princes-s.” — Licorice John does not murmur 
at hard work; but he wishes to inform his 
correspondents that duty demands he should 
curtail some of his pleasures, and if he does 
not answer some of his letters, the reason is 
— work. 

Rover St. Clair sends another recipe: ‘* How 
to make a baby plump in the quickest possible 
time. Let him fall out of the nurse’s arms, 
and he will come to the floor. plump. — Mon- 
sieur illuminates his letters in honor of the 
election, writing the name of Grant in cap- 
itals, with numerous points of admiration, all 
in a sunset glory, done in red ink. He is 
too happy even to indulge in his favorite 
pastime of puzzle-making. — Jolly E’s should 
have sent true name. — Harry Johnson, there 
is no such ship. The editor’s address is Har- 
rison Square, Mass. 

Trix will do better in the rebus line, when he 
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has had more experience. There were too many 
letters. — Apple Jam sends some very good 
puzzles, but we knew them by heart years ago. 
We don’t thank anybody.for sending us old 
puzzles.— Oreola should not despise ‘ the day 
of small things.” We are not too old to be in- 
terested in ‘‘ Ali Baba” and ‘* Mother Goose.” 
They belong to the literature of the language. 
Avatea and Oreola are friends, boys of the 
respective ages of fourteen and sixteen. Avatea 
likes Quiz for a correspondent very much. We 
realy do not know about the papers he men- 
tions. We do know, however, that several per- 
sons are exceedingly busy at the publishing 
house the day Our Boys AND GiRLs is mailed, 
and such heaps of them as are sent to the post- 
office, all in one day, would make your. eyes 
stick out! 

The Doctor sent a lot of answers. — Corn 
Cracker wishes to be known henceforth as 
F. U. N. Sometimes they lie there a year. 
We have refused to mention sfecéal corre- 
spondents. — Edwin A. J., in constructing an 
enigma for our head-work columns, only one 
letter in ten should be used twice. The great 
number of repetitions in yours is against’our 
rules. — Free Lecturer, see answer to E. A. J. 
above. Syncopations acceptable. — Green, 
Seal, & Co. will correspond with any one 
living, on stamps, Forty-third Street, above 
Haverford, West Philadelphia, Pa. Rebus too 
long. 

A Reader is informed that we have refused 
to favor any such correspondence, and so can- 
not consistently comply witii his request. + 
Humorist is member of a club to promote the 
interests of the Magazine — declining to lend 
and inducing subscriptions. — J. L., the sub- 
ject of the enigma is one we decline to men- 
tion in the head-work columns. — F. G. O., 
inquire of the dealers in Phiiadelphia. — Dear 
Daisy Down, are you still ignorant of our ex- 
cessive modesty? If we should see an enigma 
on that subject in print, we could never hold 
up our head again. 


ACCEPTED. 
Rebus — Rita; transpositions — Monsieur 
and Dictator; double acrostic— P. H. G. 


DECLINED. 
Willie West, O. P. B., Hoky Poky, Humor- 
ist, See W. M. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Henry Storm (on postage stamps), P. O. 
Box 4731, New York City; Johnny Roach, 
Box 913, New Haven, Conn. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM. 


VEN at this late day men differ as to 
whether money is or is not wealth. And 
yet more than three centuries ago this question 
was supposed to be settled; and it was ‘‘ taken 
for granted,” not only that money was wealth, 
but that wealth consisted solely of money, or 
of the precious metals, which could easily be 
converted into it. : 

Absurd as this notion appears to us, the 
wisest and most learned men of those days 
shared it with the more ignorant. All sup- 
posed that a country was growing in wealth 
when money was flowing into it, and that it 
became impoverished. when money was sent 
out. Without mines of the precious metals a 
nation had no means of growing rich, it was 
supposed, except foreign trade; and it would 
lose in this trade.unless it imported gold and 
silver, and paid for them in other commodities. 
Whatever a people imported to be consumed 
at home was looked upon as a clear loss, and 
was therefore subjected to heavy duties. 

Exportation of the productions of the coun- 
try, on the other hand, was encouraged by 
premiums, and by other means, because the 
@xports being stipulated to be paid for in gold 
and silver, the nation would be richer by the 
sales, whatever the prices might be. Wool, 
and a few other articles, which could . be 
worked up and reéxported at'a profit, were 
imported free of duty. 

By this system the commerce of the world 
became a struggle for the precious metals. 
Men never doubted that whatever one nation 
gained by international trade, another had to 
lose. Statesmen like the Emperor Charles V., 
and the famous .minister of Louis XIV., Col- 
bert, were as firm believers in this theory as 
any of their contemporaries. 

Several errors of the commercial.system are 
still common. But we no longer find.men 
who imagine money to be the only true 
wealth. Indeed, writers are going quite as 
far in the opposite direction. They doubt if 
money is wealth at all. More than two thou- 
sand years agg the old Greek philosopher 
Aristotle seems to have entertained the same 
doubt. ‘ May not money,” he asks, ‘‘be an 
imaginary wealth? What value has it from 
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nature?» Should public confidence or opinion, 
that gives it circulation, experience a change, 
what would be its real price? What real want 
of humanity would it then supply? What 
folly to call wealth a thing, in the midst of 
which one might die of want!” 

Is it possible that opinions, like the planets, 
have their orbits, and that, after a\ longer or 
shorter period of time, they come round to 
us again? 


OLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


ITH the present number close the 
fourth volume and the second year of 

Our Boys anp Girts. We have endeavored 
to furnish a Magazine which should fully meet 
the wants of the young people. The generous 
commendations of the press, thousands of pri- 
vate letters from young and old, and, more 
than all, the steadily-increasing circulation of 
the work, assure us we have not failed en- 
tirely in accomplishing this cherished purpose. 
We do not pretend that there is nothing more 
to be desired, or that no improvement can be 
made upon the past; on the contrary, we 
expect to grow wiser as we gain additional 
experience, and to do more and better in the 
future than we have in the past. p 

Our Magazine has been a favorite with thou- 
sands of our young friends, and we have heart- 
ily enjoyed our intercourse with them. We 
thank them all for their kind letters, for their 
suggestions, and for their criticisms. We have 
been especialy pleased with the zeal and en- 
ergy displayed by the getters-up of clubs; for, 
after all, this is the most substantial encour- 
agement which the conductors of a publication 
can receive. We thank all such for their ear- 
nest and devoted labors, and hope they will 
persevere in well-doing. 

The prospectus for the new volume appears 
in this number. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers, and we trust it offers suf- 
ficient inducements for all the old subscribers, 
and thousands. of new ones, to journey with us 
through another year. 


— CALirornia is quite as well adapted to 
the culture of silk as China, and would prove 
a great source of wealth to that state if labor 
could be obtained at low rates. 

— Sr. Patrick, the tutelar saint of Ire- 
land, in explaining the Trinity, took a leaf of 
the clover or shamrock. 

— CuEss was invented by the Chinese, to 
show that a king is dependent on his subjects. 





